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But you may rely on me to bring him here on the appointed
day. I like to think of him coming into this room and being
introduced to your brother-in-law. . . .'
In these last words I found the explanation of her zealous
co-operation. That Madame Etinger would ever be able to lay
hands on my friend, as she said she could, seemed to me to be
wholly illusory, the more so since she assumed an air of mystery.
All I knew was that she was prepared to go into action on the
very next day. I even had to advance her five hundred francs
to cover the expenses of a journey the nature of which she
wished to keep veiled in secrecy. I reminded her of the promise
she had made to show me the letter written by Augustin's
father. She said that I should have it that same evening, and she
kept her word. But I did not read it at once because my mind
was occupied with other matters. I had barely left her when I
saw, more clearly than ever before, how little reliance I could
place on her promises. How was it possible to doubt that from
the month of August 1914 onwards, Augustin might have been
killed a hundred times over? There was no reason to look for
any other explanation of his silence. As to Madame Etinger,
the prospect of travelling at my expense obviously appealed
to her. Her daughter's relationship with Maitre BaHsac had
reached a point of extreme delicacy, and the position was made
the more difficult from her mother's being known far and wide
as an idealist. One can go through life with one's head in the
clouds without necessarily coming to grief: all the same, the
best way of avoiding certain contingencies, is to take a train.
It was, therefore, very right and proper that Madame Etinger
should take a little trip and enjoy a change of scene, but not
for one moment did I really believe that she would find our
friend. My scepticism was strengthened when, for several days
after her departure, not so much as a postcard reached me. As